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BOOK REVIEWS 



Interpreters of Foreign Languages among the Ancients, A Study Based 
on Greek and Latin Sources. By Henry Snydeb Gehman, A.M. 
A dissertation of the University of Pennsylvania. Lancaster, 
Pa., 1914. 

This is an interesting and useful collection of material. The ground has 
been well covered. The problem of arranging the material presented diffi- 
culties, as the author observes. Chapter xi, "Failure of Writers to Consider 
Differences of Languages," might well have appeared earlier in the book. 
Chapter ii, "The Use of Signs and Gestures," is probably not intended to be 
complete. The experience of Xenophon's soldiers and the Armenian boys 
cited on page 40 belongs here. "The Institution of Interpreters" might 
have been enriched by considerable material found elsewhere, such as the 
means available for learning languages, the time required, and the efficiency 
of interpreters. Themistocles learned Persian in a year (p. 36). In another 
case a foreign language was learned in six months (p. 53). The chapter on 
"Interpreters of Latin and Greek" is disappointing. The interrelations of 
Latin and Greek as the rival world-languages are passed over too lightly. 
Greek was long in use in Egypt as the official language under Roman rule, 
and elsewhere it appears as a second official language. These and other 
indications of the Roman attitude toward Greek are interesting. Roman 
officers constantly use Latin in their official dealings with Greeks, while in 
their private intercourse they spoke Greek freely. The Romans insisted on 
Latin "quo scilicet Latinae vocis honos per omnes gentes venerabilior 
diffunderetur," according to Valerius Maximus. No mention is made of the 
corps of official translators in Rome who furnished Roman representatives 
abroad with official versions of public documents. Judged by modern 
standards the work was mechanical and crude. Discussions of these and 
kindred matters would have formed a suitable background for this part of the 
dissertation. 

In the bibliography one misses Hahn's writings on the spread of the Latin 
language. A perusal of his Rome und Romanismus im griechisch-romischen 
Osten mil besonderer Beriichsichtigung der Sprache, bis auf die Zeit Hadrians 
would have yielded some useful sidelights on the general subject of the 
relations between Latin and Greek. Gaulites, the bilingual Carian (Thucydi- 
des viii. 85), is not mentioned. The general reader may feel that the amount 
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of available information is small, but it is doubtful if an equal amount of 
modern literature would yield nearly as much information on the use of 
interpreters in the transaction of public and private business. 

R.J.B. 



Epictetus, The Discourses and Manual together with Fragments of His 
Writings. Translated with Introduction and Notes by P. E. 
Matheson, M.A. Vols. I and II. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1916. Pp. 245. 

This is an eminently readable translation, as I can testify from having 
heard it read aloud entire. By the same token it is correct. The few possible 
lapses are presumably intended freedoms and rarely if ever affect the sense. 
In i. 28 ov wpoo-KOil/ti oiSevi is hardly "offend none." In ii. 2 tvooKifur^K 
is I think more nearly "applause of the audience" than "ground of boasting. " 
Cf. ii. 13 where eiSoKifjujo-cu is rendered "to win a great name." In ii. 2. 16 
ovk 2^ct Aoyov is rather "takes no account of his judges" than "renders no 
account to his judges. " In iii. 23. 4 even if we accept Schenkl's emendation 
d iviuKwi I doubt if it can be translated "at random. " In iii. 23. 34 itaxv v 
is I think "inconsistency," not "sordid struggle." In iv. 4. 15 e£ airorros 
is to be construed with the verb and cannot mean "always." But these 
are trifles. 

Mr. Matheson has intentionally kept the style of his translation on a 
higher level of finish and fluency than Arrian claimed for his notes of Epic- 
tetus' homely discourse. In so doing he sometimes overlooks or purposely 
neglects some traits of the racy, idiomatic, popular diction that in the original 
blends not quite congruously with the terminology of Stoicism and the 
quotations from Plato and Chrysippus. Thus when Epictetus' schoolboy 
(ii. 21. 14) says that the baths are "rotten" (<rajrp<5s Xoiu) Mr. Matheson 
preserves the literary proprieties with "shockingly bad." And Epictetus' 
colloquial repetition of ko/w/tos and koto's is disguised by a variety of digni- 
fied synonyms. In one instance this inappreciation of slang leads I think to 
positive misapprehension. A flatterer says to a lecturer (iii. 23. 19), " AjWos 
ov8«ror' fJKovcrav roa-ovrot," "Dion never had so many hearers." The 
lecturer replies, "irodev avr<2;" (not avro) "not ko/m^os aia-Oavovrai \6ytav." 
"Where would he get 'em? And mine are some judgers of eloquence too." 
Mr. Matheson renders, evidently reading avro, "How is that? Why they 
have a fine turn for understanding arguments. " 

The appended list of quotations and references, though helpful, is, like 
Schenkl's footnotes, by no means complete. In i. 28. 4 and ii. 22. 36 jrS<ra 
</n>X»/ aKovo-a o-riperai rrjs d\7)0eias (a favorite quotation of Marcus Aurelius 
and Emerson) there is no reference to Plato's Sophist 228c dAAa p.rp> $vxnv 



